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the Kaiser's commands, and that he merely obeyed them.
She knew as well as he that the Kaiser's commands were
Bismarck's wishes.

His parents were powerless, and Bismarck intended
that they should feel it. Three times within the last
few months the Crown Prince had been pointedly passed
over as if he did not exist. He accepted his position in
silence, his wife in bitter volubility to her mother, and
it was directed not so much against the Emperor and his
Chancellor as against William himself. She had been
horrified when he had been chosen to be present at the
conference at Gastein, and she could scarcely believe that
he was to be sent to Brest-Litovsk. ' It would make
endless mischief,' she wrote, ' and do endless harm.
William is as blind and green, wrong-headed and violent
on politics as can be.' He was vain and selfish: he held
superficial, rubbishy views, he talked rank retrograde
chauvinist nonsense.1

Truly it was the most humiliating position, and one
which for a woman of her pride and love of power was
intolerable. For years she had established this para-
mount influence over her husband, he was at one with
her in all her liberal views, he shared her English sym-
pathies and trusted completely in her judgment and
ability, and now he was become an unheeded nonentity;
he did not exist for his father or for Bismarck, unless the
Chancellor cared to amuse himself by yet another casual
backhander at him. It was heartbreaking to think of
the high hopes that had once been hers, and of that
mission with which her father twenty-nine years ago
had entrusted her. To-day there was nothing of it left.
Bismarck had established an iron militarism, an absolutism

1 Ponsonby, Letters of Empress Frederick, pp. 207, 214.